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TALES OF THE FINE ARTS, 


THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Henry IV expressed a patriotic hope to see the time ar- F 


Uy 


rive when every man in France should have “a fowl boil- 
ing in his pot.” The anathemas of an able political writer, 
Mr. Cobbett, against music playing in farmers’ houses, 
(very just if his calculation of the effect of it were the only 
one,) do not hinder us from expressing a hope that the 
time may arrive when every family that can earn its sub- 
sistence shall have its piano-forte. Not to make them 
"fine and fashionable,” or contemptuous of any right think- 
ing; but to help them to the pleasures of true refinement, 
to reward them for right thinking and right doing, and 
make them feel how compatible are the homeliest of their 
duties with an elégant recreation ; just as the fields and 
homesteads around them are powdered with daisies and 
roses, and the very cabbages in their gardens can glitter 
with sunny dew-drops to those that have eyes beyond 
their common use. 

A piano-forte is a most agreeable object. It is a piece of 
furniture with a soul in it, ready to awaken at a touch, 
and charm us with invisible beauty. Open or shut, it is 
pleasant to look at; but open it looks best, smiling at us 
with its ivory keys, like the mouth of a sweet singer. The 


acle—an elegance not sufficiently prized for their aspect, be- 
cause they are so common ; but well worth regarding even 
in that respect. The color of the white keys is not a cold 
white; or even when at their whitest, there is something 


ofa warmth in the idea of ivory. The black furnish a sort | 


of tesselation, and all are smooth and easy to the touch. 
It is one of the advantages of this instrument to the learn- 
er, that there is no discord to go through in getting ata 
tone. The tone is ready made. The finger touches the key, 


' With respect to piano-fortes not perfectly in tune, it is a 
| curious fact in the history of sounds, that no instrument is 
+ of a piano-forte are, of themselves, an agreeable spec- || 


i} 


and there is music at once. Another and greater advantage | 


is, that it contains a whole concert in itself; for you may 
play with all your fingers, and then every finger performs 
the part of a separate instrument. True, it will not com- 
pare with a real concert—with the rising winds of an or- 


chestra ; but in no single instrument, except the organ, can | 


you have such a combination of sounds ; and the organ it- 
self cannot do for you what the piano-forte does. You can 
neither get it so cheap, nor will it condescend to play 
every thing for you as the other does. It is a lion which 
has “no skill in dandling the kid.” It is a Jupiter, unable 
to put off his deity when he visits you. 

The piano-forte is net incapable of the grandest music, 
and it performs the light and neat to admiration, and does 
not omit even the tender. You may accompany with it, al- 
most equally well, the social graces of Mozart and the 
pathos of Winter and Paesiello; and as to a certain mi- 
niature brilliancy of taste and execution, it has given rise 
to a music of its own in the hands of Clementi and others. 


All those delicate ivory keys which repose in such even- | 
ness and quiet, wait only the touch of the master’s fingers | 


to become a dancing and singing multitude, and, out of ap- 
parent confusion, make accordant loveliness. How pleasant 
to the uninitiated to see him lay his hand upon them, as if 


in mere indifference, or at random; and as he dimples the | 


ustrument with touches wide and numerous as rain-drops 
on a summer-sea, play upon the ear the most regular har- 
monies, and give us, in a twinkling, elaborations which it 
would take us years to pick out! we forget that he has 
gone through the same labor, and think gnly of the beau- 
tiful and mysterious result. He must have a taste to be 
sure, Which no labor can gift him with, and of this we 
have a due sense. 

By the way, we know not whether the Italians use the 
word in the same sense at present; but in an old diction- 
ary in our possession, the keys of musical instruments are 


called 


“tasti,"—tastes—a very expressive ¢esignation. | 


You do taste the piano-forte the moment you touch it. | 
Any body can taste it; which, as we said before, is not the 


| versifier as those “ crabbed old English poets.” 


case with other instruments, the tone in them not being | 


ready made; though a master, of course, may apply the 
word to any. 


" So said—his hand, sprightly as fire, he flings, 


“ And with a quivering coyness fasles the strings.” 


There are superfine ears that profess not to be able to 


| endure a piano-forte after a concert; others that always 


find it to be out of tune; and more who veil their insensi- 
bility to music in general, by protesting against “ everlast- 
ing tinkles ” and school-girl affectation or sullenness. It is 
not a pleasure, certainly, which a man would select, to be 
obliged to witness affectations of any sort, much less sul- 
lenness, or any other absurdity. Such young ladies as are 
perpetually thinking of their abstract pretensions, and 
either affectedly trying to screw up their musical skill to 
them, or resenting, with tears and petty exclamations, that 
they cannot do it, are not the most sensible and agreeable 
of all possible charmers. But these terrible calamities may 
be safely left to the endurance or non-endurance of the no 
less terrible critics who are so merciless upon them, or pre- 
tend to be. The critics and the performers will equally take | 
themselves for prodigious people ; and music will do both 
parties more good than harm in the long-run, however 
their zeal may fall short of their would-be capacity for it. 


ever perfectly in tune. Even the heavenly charmer, music, 
being partly of earth as well as of heaven, partakes the | 
common imperfection of things sublunary. It is, therefore, | 


possible to have senses too fine for it, if we are to be al- 
ways sensible of this imperfections to 


* Dic of an air in achromatic pain ;” 


and if we are not to be thus sensible, who is to judge at 
what nice point of imperfection the disgust is to begin, 
where no disgust is felt by the general ear?) The sound of 
a trumpet, in Mozart’s infancy, is said to have threatened 
him with convulsions. To such a man, and especially to 
so great a master, every right of a horror of discord would 
be conceded, supposing his ear to have grown up as it be- 
gan; but that it did not do so is manifest from his use of | 


trumpets; while at the same time so fine eyond ultra- | 


fineness was his ear, that there is a passage in his works, | 
pronounced impracticably discordant by the whole musical 
world, which nevertheless the critics are agreed that he 
must have written as it stands. In other words, Mozart | 
perceived a harmony in discord itself, or what universally 
appeared to be such—just as very fine tastes in eating and 
drinking relish something which is disliked by the com. | 
mon palate; or, as the reading world discovered not long 


ago, that Pope, for all his sweetness, was not so musical a | 
The crabs 
were found to be very apples of the Hesperides. What we 


| would infer from this is, that the same exquisite percep- 


tion which discerned the sweetness in the sour of that dis- 


cord, would not have been among the first to despise an 


imperfection in the tuning of an instrument, nor, though 
he might wish it away, be rendered insensible by it of that 
finest part of the good music it performed, which consists 
in invention, and expression, and grace—always the flower 
of music, as of every other art, and to be seen and enjoyed 
by the very finest ears as well as the humbler ones of good- 
will, because the soul of a thing is worth more to them 
than the body of it, and the greater is greater than the less. 
Thus much to caution true lovers of musie how they 
suffer their naturai discernment to be warped by niceties 
"more nice than wise,” and to encourage them, if an in- 
strument pleases the general lovers of music, to try and be 
pleased with it as much as they can themselves, maugre 
what technical refiners may say of it, probably out of a 
jealousy of those whose refinements are of a higher order. 
All instruments are out of tune, the acoustic philosopher 
tells us. Well, be it so; provided we are not so much out 
of tune ourselves as to know it, or to be unable to discern \ 
something better in spite of it. 


As to those who, notwithstanding their pretended love 
of music at other times, are so ready to talk of " jingling ” 
and “tinkling,” whenever they hear a piano-forte or a 
poor girl at her lesson, they have really no love of music 
whatsoever, and only proclaim as much to those who un- 
derstand them. They are among the wiseacres who are 
always proving their spleen at the expense of their wit. 

Piano-fortes will probably be much improved by the 
next generation. Experiments are daily making with them, 
sometimes of much promise ; and the extension of science 
on all hands, bids fair to improve whatever is connected 
with mechanism. We are very well content, however, for 
ourselves, with the imstrument as it is; are grateful for it, 
as a concert in miniature; and admire it as a piece of fur- 
only we do not like to see it made 
nor when it is up- 


niture in all its shapes: 
a table of, and laden with moveables ; 
right, does it seem quite finished without a bust on it; 
perhaps, because it makes so good a pedestal, and seems 
to call for one. 

All the truest lovers of any one art admire the other arts. 
Farinelli had several harpsichords, to which he gave the 
names of painters, according to their respective qualities 
calling one his Raphael, another his Correggio, &e. And 
the exquisite little painting, by Annibal Carracci, in the 
British Gallery, of “Silenus teaching Apollo to play the 
pan-pipe,” (together with a companion-picture hanging 
near it,) is said to have formed one of the compartments of 
the harpsichord belonging to that great painter. This is 
the natural magnificence of genius, which thinks no orna- 
ments too precious for the objects of its love. We should 
like to be rich enough to play at imitating these great 
men, and see how much we could do to agerandize a 
piano-forte. Let us see: it should be of the most precious 
aromatic wood; the white keys, ivory (nothing can be 
better than that;) the black, ebony; the legs sculptured 
with foliage and Loves and Graces; the pannels should all 
be Titians and Correggios; the most exeuisite verses out 
of the poets should be carved between them ; an arabesque 
cabinet should stand near it, containing the finest composi- 
tions; and Rossini should come from Italy to play them, 
and Pasta to sing. 

Meantime, what signifies all this luxury?) The soul of 
music is at hand, wherever there are keys and strings and 


| loving fingers to touch them; and this soul, which dis- 


poses us to fancy the luxury, enables us to do without it, 
We can enjoy it in vision without the expense. You may 
your that shall cost 
twenty you may have another that shall cost 
little more than as many pence. Will the winds visit the 
poor one with less love? or the true ear hear it with the 


have an J£olian harp in window 


guineas 


less rapture ? 

We close our article with a copy of verses which an em- 
inent musician has done us the honor to set to music. 
MUSIC TO HIS PIANO*FORTE. 


THE LOVER OF 


O friend, whom glad or grave we seek, 
Heaven-holding shrine ! 

I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak, 
And peace is mine 

No fairy casket, full of bliss, 
Out-values thee ; 

Love only, waken’d with a kiss, 
More sweet may be. 


To thee, when our full hearts o’erflow 
In griefs or joys, 

Unspeakable emotions owe 
A fitting voice : 

Mirth flies to thee, and Love’s unrest, 
And Memory dear, 

And Sorrow, with his tighten’d breast, 
Comes for a tear. 


Oh, since no joy of human mould 
Thus waits us still, 

Thrice bless’d be thine, thou gentle f.ld 
Of peace at will, 

No change, no sullenness, no cheat 
In thee we find; 

Thy saddest voice is ever sweet— 
Thine answer kind, 
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THE, GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
From heaven what fancy stole 
The dream of some good spirit aye at hand, 
The seraph whispering to the exiled soul 
Tales of its native land ? 
Who to the cradle gave 
The unseen watcher by the mother’s side, 
Born with the birth and journeying to the grave, 
The holy angel-guide ¢ 
Is ita fable ?—No! 
I heard Love answer from the sunlit air, 
"Still where my presence lights the darkness, know 
Life’s angel-guide is there !” 
Is it a fable ?-—Hark ! 
Faitn answers, from the blue vault’s farthest star, 
‘Tam the pilot of thy wandering bark, 
T! 
Is ita fable? 
From wave, from air, from every forest-tree 


iV cuide to shores afar is 


Sweet, 


The murmur spoke 
An angel-guide can be! 

"From myriads take thy choice, 
In all that lives a guide to God is given; 

Ever thou hear’st some angel-guardian’s voice 
When nature speaks of heaven !” 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


SCRAPS FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


THOUGHTS ON LITERARY MEN. 


Ir has been remarked that by the failings we recognize 
the species, by the excellencies the individual. Defects we 
have all in commoh, while virtues belong to each severally. 
The force of this remark cannot be more clearly seen than 
when we apply it to authors. Their errors are those inei- 
dent to humanity, but their ecrtues are individual; by the 
former they are men, by the latter poets, and exhibit a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


' 
| 
| 


" Each thing thine eyes ean greet | 


| 
| 
} 
} 


freer and purer development of what is noblest in our na- 


ture. By the former they are men for our time only, by the 
latter they are not for one time, but forall time. Anauthor’s 
life should receive from the world the greatest leniency in 
pronouncing a final judgment upon it, and it almost uni- 


versally happens that it is scrutinized with the greatest 


closeness, and pailliating circumstances made of but little or 
no account. The world by a strange injustice is disposed, 
nay pleased to find in the biography of one to whom they 
are greatly indebted for instruction, pleasure and improve- 
ment, foibles, errors and crimes; and forgetting how often 


“ That sarcastic levity of tongue, 
” The stinging of a heart the world hath stung,” 


works the ruin of a mind which pity and entreaty might 
have rescued from vice and immorality. Well may we say 
with Goethe, “ Where thou beholdest Genius there thou 
beholdest too the martyr-crown !” 

We would not be understood as exculpating the author 


from all blame; he is responsible for his character; but if 


temptation overcome, the greatness of that temptation is a 
palliation. The world forgets that the sensibility and ear- 
nesthess of character which belong to genius, which the 
truly lowly and genial mind worships, and the envious ma- 
ligns, gives a finer faculty for suffering 2 and while it 
opens the sources of vexetious and temptations, and in- 
creases the poignancy of the greater moral afilictions, it 
places its gifted vietim at an immeasurable distance from 
the heartless enjoyments and trifling pleasures of more 
ordinary humanity. This, added to contumely and re- 
proach, ruined a Byron and a Burns, without benefiting a 
world which looked not so much at what they Aad as what 
they had not accomplished. To the scholar, who judges 
with a more catholic spirit than the callous worldling, 
Sappho is less guilty than Lais, and Horace than Apicius. 
Coleridge to him is not the “opium-eater,” but the ereator 
of Christabel and Zapoyla; and Burns is not the inebriate 
rendered desperate by poverty and neglect, but the author 
of “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” With him Aerial and 
Hamilet survive, while the game-keepers Whom Shakspeare 
cudgelled are forgotten; and Tom Jones and Parson Adams 
have driven from his memory the landladies whom Field- 
ing bilked. He knows that the creations of genius are what 
human nature should with wonder and love, 
while the actions of the “ meaner part” are to be gazed at 
(if gazed at at all) with pity, and not to be reprobated 


examine 


with indiguation. 
Of what advantage is it to the world to pry into the mi- 
an author's life: 


nutue of 


eroping, it may be, amidst the |) 


| filthy details of privacy, now heightening by misconstruc- 
tion, and now glazing by concealment; now detracting 


}| those of brick, we found on examination consisted of blocks 


| from malice and now excusing from friendship or interest. | 


Moore’s life of Byron is a case in point. Why, from a desire 
of exculpating from blame a ‘life manifestly and unques- 
tionably wicked, publish a correspondence which was 
| meant for one eye alone? How few lives would bear such 
an examination! Rather keep hid from public view the 
author’s life in this “ working-day world,” and let his rude 
real life in the world of faney and poetry be alone read— 
| read, too, with the spirit of love. Condemn the bad as a 


momentary weakness; nay, if so it be as an earthly de- 
basement of an heavenly nature, and pass it by “ more in 
sorrow than in anger.” How often has the scholar wished 
for a life of Shakspeare—we mean a description of what 
| Mr. Emerson would eall “Shakspeare’s day.” How de- 
lightful to see him on “ Avon's sedgy banks,” indulging in 
| his musings, now perhaps glancing his eye, in a “ fine 
frenzy rolling, from earth to heaven ;” now enjoying the 
company of his boon companions, with his “ quips, and sen- 
tences, and paper bullets of the brain.” But the dark shades 
of the picture we fear would render the whole mournful 
| and melancholy to look upon. We should also bear the re- 
cord of his struggles and wants, his trials and errors, his 
With the scholar the pallia- 
’ even 


/ marriage and his poaching. 
tions would be allowed, but with the “unco gude’ 
now Shakspeare js banned. There is a fanaticism in litera- 


ture as in religion; and there are literary Pharisees, who |! 


tithe of “annis, mint and cummin,” who forget the noble 
and just sentiments, the poetry, the religion, the morality 
| which every author (whose name lives) exhibits. 


SUBLIMITY OF EXPRESSION. 


| 

| tis oftentimes easier for a man of very vivid poetical 

imagination to express himself with fanciful grandeur than 

| with plain simplicity of speech. There are, moreover, 

many ideas which cannot be shadowed forth except by 

images and poetical expressions; but such ideas can only 

| be conceived by those capable of giving them in writing 
a “local habitation and a name.” 

What can be said in reply to the thought that the very 

| gifted are often taken away in their youth, lest their ripen- 

ed genius should open a light upon mysteries which man 


ought never to know while wandering in the shadows of 


time? mysteries which it would “not” be “lawful fora 
man to utter,” and which may be opened only to those su- 
perior intelligences that “know even as we are known,” 
and that find in all the fields of thought, and in all the 
shadowy sublimities of nature’s workings, no barriers like 
those inscribed to the progress of human investigation, 


with the decree of “thus fur shalt thou come and no fare | 


ther, and here shall thy proud triumphs be stayed !” 

Lofty thought is a sort of sister to devotion. Coleridge 
felt this to be true when he hymned the glories of Mont 
Blane at sunrise. 


“Poetry,” says Wordsworth, “is the passionate expres | 


sion which is in the countenance of all science.”” The im- 
. perfection of this definition is seen in the use of the words 

" passionate” and “ science.” “ Poetry,” writes Coleridge, 
‘tis the blossom and fragrance of all our knowledge.” This 
is faulty from its use of figurative language. “ Philosophy,” 
says an American reviewer, “ is the form of truth perceived 
as truth; poeiry is the true perceived as the Ay autiful, and 
made vital by delight.” Were we to define it with the view 
of giving a definition likely to please the fastidious, we 
should say it is the vivid spirit and interest of the moral, 
intellectual and physical world imprisoned in the harmo- 
nies of verse. Or, to be somew hat figurative, it is the fas- 
cinating expression which is in the countenance of all 


knowledge, glassed in the current of song. 





GLEANINGS FROM NEW WORKS. 
THE PYRAMIDS. 


From the moment we crossed the Nile until 
proached the rocky terrace on which the pyramids stand, 
they had continued to diminish in aparent size; and now, 


leaning against the heavens, with no surrounding objeet by 


we ap- 


which to compare them, they dwindled in appearance to 
dimensions far less than when viewed from any other point. 
Having ascended the terrace, we were at the base of the 
most huge and hoary monument ever constructed by human 
hands. Then we were no longer in doubt of its overwhelm- 
ing extent and grandeur; though, until we had ascended 
half way up its Cyelopean sides, and there seen the gigan- 
tic masses of rock below, and the towering ledges that still 
rose above us, we had no adequate idea of their vastness, 


and the immese labor requisite in their achievement. Lay- 


ers of stone, which, when seen from the plain, looked like |; 





said, 


of well-hewn rock, from twenty to thirty feet in length. 
and three to four feet square. Then were we enabled to 
appreciate the power of this monument, not only to have 
withstood the ravaging influences of more than forty centu- 
ries which have already discharged their fury upon it but 
to all human appearance, to stand unshaken till time jtsel{ 
shall cease, and this earthy ball crumble into its primitive 
chaos and confusion. Amazed and awe-struck, we clamber- 
ed upward until we stood upon the summit of the pyramid 
of Cheops. This astonishing pile rises from a base or area 
equal in extent to about eleven English acres, terminating 
at an altitude of four hundred and seventy-four feet, with . 
square surface, measuring thirty feet on either side. Each 
side at the base measures about seven hundred and thirty. 
two feet. This, however, does not include the coating oy 
outward tier of stone which once covered it. The t tal 
height of the pyramid, if entire, with the casing, would be 
about five hundred and two feet. We were thirty minutes 
in ascending it, but accomplished the task without difficulty, 

From the summit, the view on all sides was impre ssive- 
ly grand. The hoary sands of Africa stretched toward th 
west till their arid surface met the heavens. A long line 
of pyramids, standing upon the borders of Egy pt, reached 
upward far beyond the palm-shadowed site of Memphis. 
The eastern horizon was fringed by Arabia’s barren moun- 
tains, whose bleak and flinty sides are pierced with ancient 
sepulchres. At their base the metropolis of Egypt, crown- 
ed with lofty, swelling domes, reposed amid palm-groves 
and fruitful fields. The rushing Nile meandered through 
the vale, glistening like shields of silver fringed with liy- 
ing green. Egypt’s expanding plains, sprinkled with towns, 
leaped onward in the view, till the heavens kissed the soil 
and closed on either hand the range of vision. Than was 
here exhibited, it would be impossible to present a con- 
trast more impressive. The wind whistled along the desert 
waste like ceaseless murmurs of the ocean-waves upon a 
barren beach. On one hand, nature revelled in beauty and 
fertility, and nothing could be more lovely to the sight. On 
the other, far as vision’s utmost bounds, all was cheerless, 


desolate, wretched. _ 


AN ARABIAN CHESS-STORY. 


An Arab chief had a favorite son, so passionately addict- 
ed to chess that he forsook every thing in its behalf. Food 
hardly passed his lips—sleep but lightly pressed his eye- 
lids—time, thought and speech—all were for chess, and 
chess alone. The youth’s father regretfully saw life thus 
expended, and remonstrated upon such infatuated conduct 
in vain. “Chess, O my father,” (was his reply to every re- 
monstrance,) “chess contains a remedy for every earthly 
ill save sickness and death, and holds out a counsel for 
every difficulty.” Such was his constantly repeated answer, 
and the father strove with his son in vain. Now at length 
a thought suggested itself. He charged the youth witha 
letter of importance and a heavy bag of gold tomauns, 
bidding him mount his steed and convey them to a neigh- 
boring sheik. His son departed accordingly on the mission. 
Then the chief disguised a party of Arabs and sent them 
on his son’s track, directing them to rob him, bind him up- 


| on his horse, and bring him back to the encampment as a 


prisoner. Allah, the mighty and the merciful, opened the 
lad’s eyes, and looking over his shoulder he saw his pur- 
suers coming, mounted on mares fleet as the winds of the 
Zahara. The youth led them ecraftily into a rocky defile, 
difficult of access and of passage, and then adroitly leaping 
from his horse, escaped on foot with safety, returning to 
his father’s tent with the letter and the gold. The ehiet 
“ Now, O my son, upon thy truth tell me, how did 
chess avail thee in this strait of peril of which thou speak- 
est?” “Verily, O my father,” replied the youth, “ to chess 
alone do | owe my escape; for bearing ever in mind that 
nportant maxim of the game, to render up a piece to save 
the mate, I sacrificed promptly my horse, (knigh 


t.) | 
t,) and 


thus redeemed both life and treasure !” 


TIME. 
Our measures of time are all false and absurd together; 
we might find a thousand better clocks than any that 


have ever been carried up into the sky by a church stee- 


Thoughts, feelings, passions, events—these are the 


ple. 
What is it to me the ticking of 


real moral time-keepers. 
a pendulum ? There is many a five minutes, as they are 
called when measured by that false scale, that form two- 
thirds of a lifetime. One fortnight of existence has with- 
ered more than twenty years, cast down the barrier be- 
tween youth and ave, and cried up the fountains of the 


heart like the simeon 
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A SNAKE STORY. 


Wuen first I arrived in India I heard of nothing but 
snakes and venomous reptiles. I was told not to have a drop 
of milk in the room in which I slept, for fear of attracting 
a cobra capella or a cobra manilla. My pockets were stuffed 
with garlic to keep them off, as they have a peculiar dis- 
like to this herb. A bottle of eau de /uce was always about 
my person, as it is well known that, if the part bitten be 
instantly cut out or burnt, and rubbed with this celebrated 
medicament, and a draught of the same taken, diluted 
with water, inwardly, life may be saved, even though the 
manilla, the worst of all the serpent tribe, may have inflict- 
ed the wound. In the second class of horrors I found seor- 
pions and centipedes, not quite as fatal, but almost as dis- 
agreeable in their attacks. From the bite of the flying-fox, 
(a large species of bat,) down to that of the moscheto, 
every thing seemed venomous, insuring a tiresome, and 
often dangerous illness. Even the common little lizard, 
dropping a liquid when passing over one’s body, which 
causes a smart pain and finally raises a blister; or the large 
ant, which abounds in the East, are objects to be dreaded. 
In such a climate, if the blood is not in a good state, a long 
confinement to the house generally attends the very slight- 
est of these accidents. No wonder, then, that a feeling of 
dread continually haunted me respecting these reptiles, a 
feeling which embittered many of my otherwise happy 
hours. 

Like every one else who indulges in antipathies or fears, 
the objects of my dread hourly presented themselves before 
me, not only in imagination but in propria persona. If a 
snake was found in the cantonment | was sure to be an ac- 
cidental spectator on the occasion. Ifa serpent-charmer ar- 
rived, | was certain to be the person to whom he first ap- 
plied for employment. My dogs were bitten, my monkey 
killed by the sting of a scorpion. I lived a life of continual 
terror. 1 only once dared to go out shooting. That once 
was enough: never can | forget the horrors of it. I ven- 
tured amongst some rose-bushes, which abound near G haze- 
poor, Where I was quartered, and amongst which good 
sport was sure to be found. I ventured, I say, to penetrate 
this aromatic jungle, when lo! I saw a cobra manilla ata 
short distance. I did not hesitate, but raising my gun I fired 
directly at the monster. Whether I hit her or not I have 
never ‘ascertained ; whether I had disturbed the re ptile 
when coiling round her eggs I knew not; but no sooner 
did the shot touch her than, suddenly unwinding her close 
folds, the cobra manilla darted towards me. I turned and 
fled. The snake pursued me. [summoned up my best speed, 
but all in vain. I glanced round—the serpent was close to 
me. I halloed loudly for my syse, who was holding my 
horse some quarter of a mile off. I still further increased 
my speed. The snake actually began to spring, darting as 
it were, throwing itself in quick 
me. I threw down my gun and speeded on for my very 


successive bounds after 


life. A ditch was before me: I was so nervous I missed my 
distance, and was actually entangled in it, striving to climb 


the opposite bank. The cobra was on the very brink follow- | 


ing me, when my syse came running up. He assisted me in 


mounting my horse. Nearly fainting, I started home to my 
bungalow, so completely overcome as to be unable to tell 
my servant for several hours afterward what had occurred. 

Other accidents, somewhat similar to the above, which oc- 
curred tomy friends, served to strengthen my fears; more par- 
ticularly the fact of our assistant-surgeon (who lived only 
next door) having actually found a cobra manilla in his bed, 
a circumstance by no means unparalleled during the rains. 


To guard against such accidents was my constant study. | 


My room was strewed with garlic. A night-light continually 
burned in my bed-room. A bottle of eau de duce always 
stood within reach; and yet, with all these precautionary 
measures, I never could sleep soundly, so great was my 
dread of a midnight attack from some dreadful reptile. 

My courage was soon to be put to the test. 

One evening I returned, more than ordinarily fatigued, 
to my bungalow, and hastened to bed. I was soon asleep, 
and, as usual, dreaming away of Europe and her charms. 
Suddenly I was awakened by a cold object resting on my 
arm. Involuntarily | raised my other arm towards it. It 
glided rapidly off, not, however, till it had inflicted its 
dreaded bite; for I plainly felt the pain, which, though not 
acute, was stinging, resembling the puncture of a hot in- 
strument, or sudden scald. The fact, however, was obvious. 
i had been bitten, and was probably a dead man. [ uttered 
a piercing shriek and sprung from my bed. I rushed to- 
wards my dressing-table, and with a courage which nothing 


but danger could have inspired, seized one of my razors 


and without hesitation cut out the bitten part. [actually 


scooped out a piece nearly as large asa nut. Then, with | 


my arm bleeding in the most dreadful manner, I rushed 


| towards the lamp, and catching it up burnt the lacerated 


part for several seconds. 

By this time several of my servants had arrived, alarmed 
by my cries. One hastened off for our assistant-surgeon, 
who, as I before said, lived only next door, while the others 
began to question me as to the cause of my alarm. 

In broken sentences I explained to them my situation. 
They were horrified. Whilst one poured eau de luce into 
the dreadful self-inflicted gash, the others prepared a potion 
of the same medicine, diluted in water, which | hastily 
swallowed. 

By this time I was more calm, and when Dr. Sisson ar- 
rived | was collected enough to view my situation with 
becoming philosophy. 

Whilst he was dressing my arm and binding it up, T took 
advantage of the silence, the awe of the moment, to sig- 
nify to him my last wishes in case of my death. I stated 
the manner in which I wished to be buried, the style of let- 
ters | wished written to my relations, the way in which | 
wished my little remaining property to be disposed of. 

The doctor was almost tempted to shed tears. The sur- 
rounding kidmutgars stood in the mute agony of wo. Sis- 
son, however, hoped I had cut deep enough, and he assured 
me he thought the virus had not had time to enter the sys- 
tem. He therefore bid me hope for the best, and all yet 
might co well. 

* Let us, at least,” 
solation of destroying the reptile that has thus endangered 


said he, in conclusion, “ have the con- 


your life. Here, my men, bring each a soft cane, and let us 
attack the monster together.” 

The men ran out and came back, each armed with a pli- 
ant bamboo, a single stroke of which will instantly kill the 
most dreaded snake in India. 

* And now surround the bed* the reptile cannot have got 
away. Gently, gently, keep your eyes steadily fixed. He 
must be under the pillow. Directly I raise it be ready to 
strike. Ha! there he is!” 

The servants at once struck at the object pointed out, 
and succeeded in killing it. They held it up, when lo! it 
proved to be a poor little lizard, a harmless animal, which, 


beyond the blistering 


drop he had let fall on my arm, bears 
no venom. 

The doctor burst out into a roar of laughter. The black 
rascals joined in it. 

The next weck I was foreed to get two months’ leave; 
for wherever | appeared, with my arm in a sling, my dying 
words were quoted to me. In a word, I was almost teazed 
to death, merely because, when I fancied I had been bitten 
by a snake, | had chosen to take “ precautionary measures.” 
—H. R. Addison. 

THE PETRIFIED FOREST. 

The surface of the desert presented a wavy aspect of 
gentle vales aud swelling ridges. It was covered with peb- 
bles, jaspar and agate. Occasionally, we saw pieces ¢ f pe- 
trified wood long before we reached the extended mound 
upon which the main bulk of it was strewed. Ascending 
the rocky acclivity we stood amid the fallen fragments of a 
forest that once waved a grateful shade over that desolate 
rezion. The surface of the desert is, to a great extent, 
thickly strewed with the petrified trunks and shattered 
limbs of fuli-grown trees. Some are well defined throuch- 
out, with every appearance of having remained in their 
present posture, and with little or no interruption, from the 
time they were first thrown down to this day. | measured 
the trank of one of the most perfect specimens to the ex- 
tent of eighty feet. The main stem and its branches ex- 
tended much further. But, above this point, their flinty 
ruins lay na less pe rfect state. Others of lar re dimensions 
might have been measured with equal facility ; and innu- 
merable specimens of petrified wood, of every variety, were 


scattered in all direections.—Coo/ey. 


HYVyPOCKIs\. 
There are few men who reach thirty without more or 


less becoming hypocrites, and still fewer women; at least, 


as faras the expression of the features goes. There are 
some with whom the waters of time are like those of cer- 
tain springs, and gradually petrify the face into a mask. 
There are others who retain their pliability of features, but 
reverse the action; cover hate and sorrow with a smile, or 
conceal joy and satisfaction with an air of icy indifference. 
There are some endowed by nature with lineaments of 
marble, and some who, by habit and by art, form for them- 
selves an india-rubber countenance, which wl streteh to 


Vv hats ever they req! I J rs 


For the New-York Mirrer. 
ON A BEAUTIFUL INFANT, 
Au! why should time a wrinkle trace 
Upon that cherub brow, 
Or why should care the smile efface, 
That plays upon it now! 
Ah! why should aught on earth so fair 
Be doomed to life’s short day ; 
Frail as a bubble formed of air, 
Like itt 
Leaving no trace save in the heart, 
W here still the image lives 


pass away, 


’ ; 


characters than art 


Of limner ever gives. 


Yet it is so 


Shall sow their rankling seed 


a few short years 
In that pure heart, and hopes and fears 
it bleed 


these shall chase the 1 


Contheting make 
These 

From that transparent cheek 
And as the bhiehting t 


Leave not a healthful 


sy hue 


upas, ; 

streak ; 

Yet, pharnix-like, the form again 
In youth renewed shall rise, 

Soar from this earth of toil and pam 

Back to its native skies 1. fr. 
SUNDAYL IN 


THE COUNTRY. 


All nature seems to be slumbering in the stillness of an 
immortal beauty, and a spell of holiness lays its mysterious 
presence on all living things. The air steals on our senses 
with a sofier and more delicate perfume; the hight tinges 
all the trees, meadows and streams, with a shade of a 


higher beauty than one sees on week days. We feel in the 


country that Sunday is in truth a day of rest: the very flies 


seem to buzz less energetically, and the bee remains in his 


hive. 
Not but what there is some stir in the 


for he and his wile, 


family of 


farmer Jones on this blessed morning, 


daughters, sons and servants are al! eoine to the meeting, 


and rise early, as there is a good deal of work todo. Ma’am 


Jones leaves her dauchters to dress themse!ves, but im- 


poses it upon herself as a sacred duty to see that the tangled 


skeins of rope-yarn on her sous’ heads, by analogy called 


hair, are duly smoothed down. Other parts of their ward- 


robe receive her motherly attention, and the eare of the 


house ts not entirely neglected, though the thorough Satur- 


day cleaning makes the duties of this ne 
tively light. 


to their several apartinents at the sound, the final prépara- 


ring COUlpara: 


By and by the first bell rings, the ladies retire 
tions are made, and at the ringing of the second bell the 
horses are driven up, a pair of venerable steeds, who have 
seen the best side of every thing, with lank bodies and lank 
faces, harnessed into a long box, which is not supported by 
springs, and in which there are a number of basket-work 


chairs. Into this a creat number of the Joneses get, and 
proce ed to church. 
What a joyous thing it is 


try, through fone, green lanes, lined with hedgerows and 


to walk to church in the coun- 


trees of every species, the turf of the road hardly touched 


by the track of awh el, the wind stirring the leaves ol 


the bushes and shrubbery, and the birds singing sweetly 


among the branches. How unlike the heated glare of a city 


street crowded by people, where nothing cones to refresh 


the eve, and w here no ple gsant sound falls upon the « ar, 


k of brass-heeled boots on the 


»and fro of the parasols, or the 


unless it be the sharp eli 
paveme nt, or the swaying 
hackney-coach, or some more 


clatter of some disconsolat 


uistocratic couipace, 


Then the onthe ring at the me eting-h use, how cracious 
itall seems. What an air of propriety in the demeanor of 
the young peopl what a decree of venerable sanctity 
among the gray-headed elders. The meeting-house itself 
has a tumble-down look, as if it 1 about te fall on its 
knees; and the rusty shed heli ire already m that po- 
sition. The minister as he walks in has an aur of honest, 


sturdy health, contrasting ‘ly with the pallid, worn- 


down city clergyman, and | wears a good stont dress of 
the most unatlected homespun, imste d of that femimine 
affair. a silk gown. Then list unto the sinemg at the coun- 
try mecting-house, hey i those eternal fugues which 


father t np, and from church to church, the 


descend from fathe 


imperishable heir-looms of the ¢ hoir. Hear the twang, too, 
of the great bass vio' and the hich, clear voices of the 
sweet country girls, and the deep, solemn tones of the el- 
ders. How a poet weuld love to deseribe these thine 

W. E. ¢ 
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For the New-York Mirror. 
SONNETS, 
INSCRIBED TO MISS H. T. OF ALBANY 
L’ENVOY. 
“ Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 
Whose accents flow with artless ease, 
Like orient pearls at random strung ; 
Thy notes are sweet, the maidens say ; 
Sut oh! far sweeter, if they please 
The maid for whom these uotes are sung.” 


—Jones. 
I. 
Maven, there’s beauty in thy deep dark eye ; 

A soul is throned upon that brow of snow, 

Above whose Parian whiteness tresses flow 
Which shame the depth of Phrygia’s famous dye ; 

Yet ’tis not these alone, though passing fair, 
That claim the homage of the poet’s lyre: 

A beauty more divine is dwelling there, 

Which earth can never claim nor hardly share, 
The radiance of the spirit and the spirit’s fire 

(The richest gifts to earth and man resigned) 
Which charm the gazer, and his heart inspire— 

Beauty and grace, with lofiiest soul combined, 

These claim the truest love, the homage of the mind. 
i. 
And thou art beautiful; to such as thee, 

Within my heart [ raised a mystic throne, 
Where I did worship on my bended knee 

Long ere thy presence on my pathway shone, 
And fondly hoped that on life’s stormy sea 

Some loved and brilliant star like thee might rise, 

To light the darkness of its clouded skies ; 
That, when oppression’s chilling waves should roll, 
And care and sorrow crush my weary soul, 

[ then could gaze into thy melting eyes, 
And turn again to meet the thick’ning strife 

With renewed vigor—dash the waves aside, 

And breast unmoved the storms and ills of life, 
With such as thee to love and such as thee to guide. 
Te 
And thus through life [| wandered many a day, 
With no fair star to light my unsunn’d way ; 

And though the world turned from me with a smile, 
The loved of faney in my heart held sway, 

The sov’reign queen of all that lonely isle. 
But from that idle dream, ere long, | woke, 
When thy sweet presence on my pathway broke; 

"T'was then the fairy vision fled, and where 
It long had reigned with sov’reignty supreme, 

Thy living image now ts shrined, and there, 

With none to equal and with none to share, 
Fairer than e’en the spirit of my dream, 

Thou art my idol, thou my queen—the throne 

Of all my heart's affections, loved one, is thine own. 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 
THE BOUQUET OF FLOWERS; 
OR THE PRIZE OF GENEROSITY. 
BY S. H. BERTHOUD. 
Tue Coucou carriages have nearly disappeared from the 
neighborhood of Paris. Ina few years there will be no 


more traces of those odious conveyances. Under the pre- 


text of carrying travellers, these horrid machines exposed 
them to the most cruel suflerings ; kept them exposed to 
the dust, and to the sun when the heat was greatest, to every 
drop of rain that fell, and finally to the cold during winter. 
It was, nevertheless, in such a box of pain that, one morn- 
ing in a light rain, a gentleman of noble mien, whose car- 
riage had been broken, was obliged to take his place. He 
bore his misfortune with a sort of joyous and childish re- 


signation, and seemed to be much amused at the idea of 


finishing in such a vehicle the journey which remained. 
The charioteer was in no hurry to start, and his only 


| 


half-smile played on his lips and lighted up his face, mark- 
ed at once with gravity and kindness. 

Never had he seen a more charming young girl. Rosy, 
fair, delicate, her large blue eyes expressed at once vivaci- 


ty and frankness. She placed at her feet a basket full of 


flowers, adjusted the ribands of her pretty little hat, and 


| glanced at the carriage, the driver, and the unknown who 


was beside her, exclaiming joyfully, 

" Thank fortune, I have arrived in time!” 

Then, without noticing the rude jolts of the carriage, 
as much at her ease as on the softest sofa, she took her 


| basket on her knees, emptied out the flowers, and attempt- 


ed to arrange them into bouquets; but she hurried so 
much that her bouquet did not have a very fascinating ap- 
pearance, and that her neighbor could not repress a slight 
smile. She turned her head towards him as gracefully as 
a bird, and said, blushing a little, but without seeming 
provoked, 

“T doit badly ; is it not so, sir?” 

He answered by a friendly sign of affirmation. 


“ My daughter, a poor widow, ruined by the death of her 
husband, an honest and industrious workman, yielded to 
sorrow in the garret over our head, and left me alone and 
penniless with these two orphans. We must have gone to 
the poor-house, for at my age, and infirm as I am. | could 
do nothing either for myself or for these poor creatures, 


| They talked of my despair in the house, and in the even- 


ing I heard some one knock at my door; it was Mary, sir. 
‘Mother Marguerite,’ said she to me, ‘I, too, have lost 
my mother three months ago. I am alone in the world, 
without any family. You, and these two children, shal] 
henceforth be mine.’ And from that time, sir, she has 
made us live with her. But it isa great pang to me, sir, 
to see the generous child work night and day to meet the 


, expenses which she has imposed on herself, and not suc- 
, ceed in it. Every month she is obliged to spend a little of 


She tried to do better, but without succeeding in it. Two 
or three times the flowers combined in various ways made | 


an awkward and ungraceful group, and at last she des- 
paired of succeeding. The traveller followed her attempts 
with his eyes. 

"You ought, sir,” said she, a little pouting, and with 
the charming authority of youth, beauty and innocence ; 
“you ought to be good enough to show me how I ought 


| to place them.” 


He smiled at this proposition, which seemed to amuse 


| him much, and replied, 


and involuntary passenger was not impatient, for he want- | 


ed some travelling companions to complete his pleasure, 
and not to let him miss any of the amusing consequences 
of his situation, At last the whip was applied io the horse, 
the wheels creaked, and the traveller was thrown from 
one seat to another, and conld no where tind a bearable 
situation, Regret for not having stopped at the village till 
his carriage was finished began to take possession of the 
poor sufferer, when the horse stopped. A young girl, 
seareely leaving the driver time to open the clumsy door, 
leaped on the steps and sat down on the bottom seat be- 
side him who already occupied part of it. He cast his eyes 


on the companion whom chance bad brought him, and a ! 


" Willingly, miss.” 

She placed on his knees all the flowers, and watched 
his proceedings. When she had learned his manner of do- 
ing it, she imitated it so well, that when they arrived at 


the gate, two pretty bouquets were finished. It must be 


| 


confessed that the scholar had surpassed the teacher, as | 


the latter generously confessed. 
As the carriage approached the end of its route, the 
young girl seemed occupied by an idea which she did not 


| dare to express. At last, blushing, she said to him, 


"If you would please to accept one of my bouquets, I 
should be very glad.” 

"Thank you, my child; your flowers are very pretty, 
but I must not take them from the persons for whom you 
intend them.” 

This argument seemed irresistible to the young girl, for 


| she did not press them, she only detached from the bouquet 


the prettiest pink that she could tind there and presented 
it to her neighbor. This time he took the flower and 
placed it near the red riband which was tied in his but- 


| ton-hole. 


The carriage stoppéd—it rained violently—and the || 


young traveller east a disturbed look at her pretty muslin 
dress and her new riband. The stranger kindly said to her, 

* You have shared your bouquet with me, miss; allow 
me to offer you a place in the coach for which | am going 
to send the driver.” 

The coach soon arrived, and the driver, moved bythe 
cenerosity of the stranger, held over the head of the girl 
the skirt of his large over-coat. 

"Where shall I take you?” asked the unknown, who 
was much amused by the innocent ease with which the 
girl had accepted his protection. She gave him her diree- 
tion, and the coach soon arrived at the door. 

The unknown employed, to protect the attire of the girl, 
the contrivance which the driver had just put in use, 
When he had brought her safe and sound to the entrance 


of the hall, he received the thanks of the young traveller, | 


who ended by inviting him to rest a few minutes with her. 


This proposition seemed to amuse him much, and he ac- 


| cepted it with a lively earnestness. 


"Sinee | have taught this child the art of making bou- 


quets, | may as well pay her a visit,” said he to himself; 
} . ” 


and, preceded by her, he gayly went up four stories. 

She knocked ; the door opened; an old woman followed 
by two little girls ran to meet her. 

Mary! Mary!” eried they, throwing themselves into 
her arms. “ Dear little mother, welcome !” 

She embraced and caressed them, offered her cheeks to 
the old woman, and only then remembered the companion 
whom she had brought with her. 
said she naively ; “but I had forgot- 


7 


Pardon me, sir,” 
ten you.” 
“And I do not complain of it, miss; your pretty little 


| sisters and your mother are excuses enough.” 





“ They are not my sisters; they are my children, sir! 
“ Your children!” 
“Her adopted children,” interrupted the old woman, 


| 





' nocence and beauty : 


her capital of fifteen thousand franes which her mother 
left her. If I was alone, I would have already gone away, 
so as not to ruin my benefactress. But these two infants 
keep me, and take away all my courage. They would have 


to go to the poorhouse, sir! My daughter’s children to 


the poor house !” 

Mary, while Marguerite was speaking, stood with cast- 
down eyes, abashed and confused, as if they had been »x. 
posing some crime that she had committed. 

“T was an orphan; I could not live alone, without pro- 
tection, without affection,” interrupted she, as if to excuse 
herself. “ Marguerite takes care of me; her children Jove 
me. Am [ not obliged to them, sir 2?” 

“ You are a good girl, Miss Mary,” replied he, in a de« p- 
ly touched voice. “ You deserve that I should feel an inter- 
est in you, and I am going to prove it by scolding you. 
Listen to me, my child. You should not travel alone in 
public carriages ; you should not talk to travellers whom 
you do not know; still less should you make bouquets 
with them, or let them convey you in their carriages. Pro- 
vidence has pleased this time that you should meet a man 
whom your beauty and your innocence have inspired with 
the respect and admiration that one has for angels, but you 
might another time be less fortunate.” , 

He kissed the children, slipped two pieces of gold in 
their hands, and went out without naming himself. 

Mary long expected the return of the unknown who had 
shown himself so kind to her. Eight months passed away, 
nevertheless, without his returning, and they passed v« r 
painfully for the poor young girl! During their long and 
gloomy passage she shed almost as many tears as in the 
days of despair, when she saw her mother slowly dying. 

The old Marguerite first fell sick; after that came the 
turn of the two little girls, Lydia and Zena. Mary was 
obliged to take care of all three of them, without quitting 
their side day or night. When these painful trials were 
ended, when the old woman and the two children became 
convalescent, there remained on the cheeks of Mary, lately 
so rosy, nothing of their remarkable freshness. Pale, ema- 
ciated by her watchings, by fatigue and by inquietudes, 
she seemed to have grown five or six years older. From 
the illusions of youth she had passed roughly to the reali- 
ties of reason. Now she looked seriously at life, and, a mo- 
ther before she had ceased to be a child, she knew al! the 
sorrows of that relation. Formerly a smile of admiration 
played on the lips of those who met her, bright with in- 
now they felt moved by a mysterious 
tenderness, in the presence of her melancholy resignation 
and her genile firmness. 

Now that sickness and fear had left the house, it was 


| necessary to bring back order and labor. The doctor's bill 


had made a large breach in the little legacy of the mother 
of Mary; she set herself courageously to the task of not 
seeing herself forced to resort to it again. 

One morning that she was teaching the two little girls 
to sew, at the same time sewing herself, as she had been 
since sunrise, she heard old Marguerite utter a ery of sur- 
prise and joy. 

“Tt is you, sir,” said she; “ you have not then quite for- 
gotten us.” 

The door opened, and the mysterious friend of this in- 
dustrious family entered the little room. He wore a uni- 
form which Mary did not recognize ; 


glittered on his breast. 


? 
cecorations 


many 


} 


"T believed that you no longer thought of your scholar, 


sir,” said the girl smiling. 

" My child, I have not ceased to be occupied with your 
I wish you to 
come with me. Will you fix yourself and accompany me ?” 
“ Where then, sir, do you wish to take me ?” 

Make haste; I give you ten mi- 


affairs, and I hope soon to prove it to you. 


“That is my secret. 
nutes to make a charmmg toilette. 
as when | first saw you. I give vou ten minutes, no more.” 


Put on the same dress 
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~ He soon made friends with the children, and amused | 
' sant affair. 


himself with them till Mary came out neatly and careful- 
ly dressed. He offered her his arm, on which Mary timidly 


supported herself. When they had descended the stairs | 


they entered a carriage, not now a hack, but a landau, ele- 
gant and convenient. They traversed the Boulevards, and 
entered the court of the Institute. The guide of Mary took 
her hand and led her up a private staircase. A small door 
suddenly opened, and the young gir! found herself in the 
midst of an immense and brilliant assemblage. All eyes 
were fixed at once on her companion, and murmurs of ad- 


| 
| 


miration uttered the name of Cuvier! It was that illustri- | 


ous philosopher, that great and good man, who was the 
unknown friend of the poor Mary. 

"My child,” said her protector to her, while her eyes 
were filled with tears of diffidence and pleasure, “ there is 
a lady here who wishes to know you. It is my wife. I am 
going to place you near her.” 
~ He led the young girl to a lady who had an air of dis 
tinction and kindness, who received her with affectionate 
benevolence. She took her hand; and a loud voice cried— 

" The Sitting is opened.” 

Then several persons, wearing the same uniform as 
Mary’s friend, took seats around a large table, and one of 
them delivered an oration, in which he recounted noble 
and beautiful actions. 

* We have reserved,” said he,“ 
of charitable and virtuous deeds, the generous devotion of 
a young orphan who has made herself the mother of two 
other orphans, and the daughter of a woman of seventy. 
To succor her, not to be separated from her, not only 


to terminate this series 


has she passed her nights in working, but she has not 
hesitated to sacrifice a part of the little inheritance which 
her mother had left her. Finally, for the last six months, 
Providence has pleased to try anew the courage of the 
young girl, sickness has seized the three persons adopted 
by her. The orphan has exhausted her strength, her healih 
and her resources to lavish her cares on them, and has not 
yielded to discouragement, bearing it alone so long with 
these three invalids. We do not hesitate then, gentlemen, 
on the proposition of our distinguished colleague, Mr. 
George Cuvier, to propose to you to decree a prize of three 
thousand franes to Mary.” 

Applause resounded on all sides of the saloon. They rose 
to see the young girl; the ladies threw her their bouquets. 
While she thought she was dreaming, her friend, the great 
naturalist, led her to the President, who gave to her the 
prize so well deserved by her. 

"Oh, sir,” said she, “ how happy you make me.” 

"My child,” answered that celebrated man, “ this is one 
of the finest days of my life.” 

The ceremony finished, Mr. Cuvier returned to his house 
at the Garden of Plants, with his pretty protcgce ; 
dined with the family of the Academician, and in the 


she 


evening, at the moment of her departure, she received a 


little pocket-book of green morocco. 
“You have spent five thousand franes of the fifteen 


thousand that your mother had left you; her Highness the | 


Dauphiness charges me with returning to you that sum; 
there is here besides, a certificate of a pension of twelve 
hundred francs out of the king’s purse. You see, Mary, 
that industry, virtue and charity bring happiness. Adieu ; 


you will come every fortnight to dine at the Garden of | 


Plants with my daughter, with me, and with my wife.” 

You may imagine the joy and happiness which Mary 
brought back to her house! What benedictions flowed 
from the septuagenarian lips of Marguerite, and with 
what fervor all that family on their knees thanked 
Providence. 

Prosperity has since beamed on the life of Mary, and in her 
salon is a marble bust of Cuvier and a withered bouquet. 


) abr 


ings—anticipating every whim and desire, it is a very plea- 


When a “ happy couple ” display their affection by pats 
and taps, and little pinches before company—it is a very ri- 
diculous affair. 

When the husband throws out aggravating insinuations, 
and the excited spouse, like Xantippe of old, throws a 
tea-pot at her lord and master’s head, it is a horrible affair. 

When the lady rules the roast, and wears the inexpres- 
sible look of tyrannical command, and the gentleman tacit- 
ly yields to her usurping and unnatural sway 
ble affair. 

When the husband is not content with the sweets of the 
flower he has culled, but tlies abroad, and, like the “ little 
b: sy 
“every opening flower” 

Where the lady . forgetful of her vows of constan \ and 
love, “ bolts” with a pair of black whiskers and d:ito mili- 


itis a piua- 


bee,” goes sipping and “ gathering honey” from 


itis a lamentable atlair. 


tary boots—-it is a very naughty affair. 

Taking all these reflections into consideration, it must 
incontestibly appear that— marriage is a very serious affair. 
And, as marriages are said to be made in heaven, we 
should advise every candidate not to ue the knot before he 
obtains a duly authenticated certificate of the original 
contract ' 

LINK THE SECOND, 

my Did you ever see ' exclanas the tender-hearted Susan 

Maydew. “ Well, I declare, B— 
husbands.” 

" Dear, delightful creature 


is the very perfection of 


'* echoes her friend Elizabeth ; 


"he is as full of spirits as gallantry. What delicate aiten- 
tions he lavishes upon his wife! Truly, now, courtship ap- 
pears to have come afier, instead of before marriage.” 
" Happy woman !” continues Susan Maydew, (a spinster, 
“. do 
verily believe, if she could eat gold he would procure it 
for her!” 

And then, having exhausted all their eloquent admira- 


by-the-by, as well as her sympathizing friend!) 


tion, they each conclude with a sigh, which may be easily 

interpreted in the words of Shakespeare or Shakspeare, 
“She would that heaven had made her such a man 

How deceitful are appearances! How profound the hy- 

pocrisy of man! B——, the admired, the "loved of all the 


attentions” to his 


ad, is a veritable bashaw in his own house, a tyranni- 


ladies,” for his “delicate 


cal taskmaster, and his envied rib the trembling slave of 


his unreasonable whims and caprices, who dare not look a 


| contradiction to his behests. So, 


Need | tell you that she never looks without a lively emo- 


tion upon that bust and that bouquet ? 





THE HUMORIST. 


TUE PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE, 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
LINK THE FIRST. 


Marriace, under any circumstances, is a very ticklish 
affair. 

When the contracting parties do not “ hit their horses,” 
they frequently hit each other, and then it is a most disa- 
greeable affair. 

Wien they do harmonize, and one is the echo—the veri- 
table reflection of the other's thouchts, 


smiles and feel- 


“Sich no more, ladies 


Men were deceivers ever. 


LINK THE THIRD. 


A tyrant is detestable; but that yielding piece of clay 
called a“ soft husband ” is only ridiculous. He has frequent- 
ly to boast the honor of having been wooed by the lady be- 
fore marriage, and invariably ruled by her afierwards. He 
generally falls to the lot of a shrew—not being naturally 
shrewd enough to avoid the insidious pitfall cunningly set 
to entrap him. 

The only merit he has is that of the chameleon; taking 
kindly the color of surrounding objects, and yielding 


un- 
murmuringly to the domineering dictatress who rules his 


| ' 


destiny, as a writing-master rules a copy-book in straight 


lines or aslant; and he has to form his letters accordingly, 
and above all, to mind his p’s and q's. 

If the “happy, happy, happy pair” are going out to a 
party, he is literally worried. 

* Now, Peter,” cries the lady, impatiently, from the par- 
ascending the stair to his dress- 


lor-door, her sweet voice 


ing-room, “what are you dawdling about? Here have | 
been waiting for you this quarter of an hour.” 

Poor Peter, flurried, grasps both his white kid gloves in 
his red right hand and rushes to her presence. 

" Here Lam, dear—right as a trivet! 
hums re dly. 


"| beg, 


in my presence,” 


sir, you will not use such vulgar kitchen phrases 
exclaims his “ dear,” who has been prac- 
tising propriety, and endeavoring to put on her best man- 


ners with her best clothes: “ but it’s of no use talking; 


there’s no m iking a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Come 


let me look at you.” 
Peter instantly stands before her in his bran new blue 
coat with gilt buttons, extending his arms with all the 


erace of a clothes-horse, his head bolt upright. 


She regards him from top to toe with the glance of a 


drill-sergeant. 


"In the name of goodness! 


what have you crumpled up 
iS 


that fashion ‘or 


ves u 


better-half | 


says he, good. | 


“T hadn't time, dear, to put my fist in ‘em, for you 


was 
in such a dev—such a hurry, that really —— 

" Peter, Peter, you are a helpless animal—a perfect dis- 
grace to me. Now don't utter a syllable, but put these 
shoes in your pocket, and this cap in the other, and take 
my music under your arm, and here, carry my cloak, 
and take care you don’t drag it on the ground. Well, now, 
I suppose we shall be off at last. Come; come along.” 

Aud away she walks with the obsequious hen-pecked 
Peter at her heels. 


and 


LINK THE FOURTH. 


The attentive husband is, on an average, about forty 
years of age, with a bald place on the ciown of his head, 
his hair carefully combed over from both sides, to conceal 
the thinness or scarcity of the capillary crop on the front. 

He has probably been rather gay in his youthful prime, 
is now settled down to the 


: 
calm enjoyment of domestic delights. 


but, having sown his wild vats, 


His wile is, usually, from eighteen to twenty, with long 


curls ; a sort of wax doll with blue eyves—a drawing-room 
dawdle, recently transplanted from a bearding-school, who 
plays execrably, draws indifferently, and dresses exwava- 
gantly, and exhibits her sense of his attention by acting 
and, if thwarted, talks of going home to her 


’ 
mumand, and 


whimsically ; 


ma,” has tears always at 


sometimes i- 
dulges in a display of hysterics. He is devotedly attached 
to her: the broad curre niot his ardent love not bemg very 


frequently diverted imto those smaller channels of affee- 


ton —children 


She is, in fine, both wife and child in his estimation, and 


his love partakes more of the paternal than the marital. 


He attends her to quadrille parties, although neither his 


legs nor his lungs permit him to join in the amusement 


and no sooner is the “set” gone through than his ready 


hands envelope her fair shoulders with searf or shaw), and 
agsiduously tender the refreshing lemonade or negus. 


The only thing in which he contradicts her on these oe- 
casions is her taste for ices. Having arrived at that mature 


age at Which a man ts said to be either a fool o1 
! 


a physe 
cian, he knows the danver of such an indulgence, and posi- 
tively prohibits it. 

She pouts, and, in revenge, it is ten to one but she joins 
ina waltz, which she knows he detests. 

hiis head poor head! 


her whirling about the roc 


his fTows oiddy as he watches 
m, reclining on the arm of a 
stripling in black pantaloons, who is likened, in his jaun- 
diced imagination, toa pair of revolving fire-tongs, 

He ventures to whisper in 
cachmere 


her ear, as he gently lays the 
You should not have joined 


a decided objec- 


on her shoulders, 


what 


” 


in that waltz, my love. You know 
tion | have to that ridiculous dauce. 
"Tt would, in- 
But you are always 


Well, | can’t help it. 


tay at home than not do 


"Stuff and nonsense !” she tartly replies 


reltise, 


deed, have appeared singular ¢ 


finding fault—I’m never in the right. 


I would a thousand times rather 


as others do, and look like a fool. 


A threatening cloud of displeasure gathers upon her fair 
brow, and the poor man is unhappy unul he has succeeded 


in dispersing i, 


THE Fira 


There is another male spécimen of marned life, in many 
respects resembling the soft husband; but then he has 


the additional recommendation of being generally useful, 


whereas, the latter is, at best, but ornamental. From his 


handiness in the nursery and his impertinent intrusion in 


the culinary department—his advice gratis to the lauadry- 


maid in every branch of her manilold labors, (from the get- 


ting up of smalls to the plaiting of a shirt-frill,)—and his 
dabbling in domestic medicine, as far as regards the dis- 
eases of children, (possessing the ocular pereepuion of a 


raven ora duck for” worms,”’) and Come unding, with the 


manual skill of a crannam, the brimstone and treacle for a 


spring course ;—from all these, and a thousand other little 


harmless and ridiculous peculiarities, he has, by common 


it, been dubhe the unflattering but ce mprehen- 


conse 


He invariably carries lollypops or lozenges, “ millions,” 


bread, or bull’s eves, inh pacious pockets, for the 


ntere mg little bei ost anpcuse, of 


coax, OF prop tiate a 


friendly allianee with them. 


He quotes nursery-rhymes to ‘young scions; and, in 


@ ident that the source of his 


! 
speaking of animals, it ts ¢ 


knowledge in natural history not to be found in Buflon, 


Cuvier, or Goldsmith. 


He talks of cock-horses, me baa-lambs, nanny 


CUWS, 


ats, poll-parrots, chickabiddies, cock-a-doodle-doos, pigg- 


wir e, pussy-e 
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happy to resign her duties to his control and management; 
appy g g 
and, while she quietly sits down in her morning-gown and 


slippers, her hair in papillotes, greedily devouring a volume | 


of dear, delightful Bulwer, or satirical Trollope, he, good 
man, combs and dresses the children, and takes them out 
 a-walking,”—or, if they should be very tender and juve- 
nile, packs two of them in a chaise, and carries a third in 


his arms, and so parades them abroad for the benefit of 


the air. 

Madam declares he is a“ good creature,” and an excel- 
lent father; and pray, who has a right to take an exception 
to such an approved pattern of a conjugal partner ¢ 


LINK THE SIXTH. 

Similarity of disposition does not always constitute a 
happy marriage. As ina duet, they may accord beautifully, 
although they sing different notes. But here the simile 
ends, or is at fault; for the husband should invariably 
take the lady’s part! 

Disparity of age is not a necessary bar to domestic fe- 
licity. A man of forty may make a wife of twenty ex- 
tremely happy. When Plutus presides at the nuptials in- 
stead of Cupid, the “ match” frequently proves a ™ lucifer,” 
and the least friction sometimes produces an explosion that 
is any thing but harmonious or agreeable. 

Old women, who set themselves up for judges, quaintly 
observe, 

Hlappy's the wooing 

That's not long a-doing 
We are of a different opinion. Love may sometimes cool 
a little in a protracted courtship, and gradually assume the 
milder symptoms of a confirmed friendship; but, as in the 
decoction of roots, a slow simmer is more likely to draw 
out the virtues than a rapid boil. 

In the purchase of a horse or a watch a trial is allowed ; 
and surely in the choice of a wife some time and considem- 
tion ought to be permitted ; for, after all, a breach of pro- 
mise of marriage is a better alternative than a divorce. 
‘The one ts only pre bable ; the other difficult, and frequent- 
ly impracticable. 

In fine, youth of both sexes, if you wish to be happy, 


“ Choose not alone a proper mate, 
But proper time to marry.” 





THE ESSAYIST. 


PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM, 

May we exhort such of our readers as have no pictures 
hanging in their room, to put one up immediately? we 
mean in their principal sitting-room ;—in all their rooms, 
i possible, but, at all events, in that one. No matter how 
costly, or the reverse, provided they see something in it, 
and it gives them a profitable or pleasant th@ught. Some 
may allege that they have “no taste for pietures ;” but they 
have a taste for objects to be found in pictures—for trees, 
for landseapes, for human beauty, for scenes of life; or if 
not for all these, yet surely for some one of them; and it is 
highly useful for the human mind to give itself helps 
towards taking an interest in things apart from its imme- 
diate cares or desires. They serve to refresh us for their | 
better conquest or endurance ; to render sorrow unselfish ; 
to remind us that we ourselves, or our own personal wishes, 
are not the only objects in the world; to instruct and ele- 
vate us, and put us ina fairer way of realizing the good 
opinions which we would all fain entertain of ourselves, 
and in some measure do; to make us compare notes with 
other individuals, and with nature at large, and correct our 
infirmities at their mirror by modesty and reflection; in 
short, even the admiration of a picture is a kind of religion, 

r additional tie on our consciences, and redinding of us, (for 
such is the meaning of the word religion) to the greatness 
and goodness of nature. 

Mr. Hazlitt has said somewhere, of the portrat ofa 
beautiful female with a noble countenance, that it seems 
as if an unhandsome action would be impossible in its pre- 
sence. It isnot so much for restraint's sake, as for the sake of 
diffusiveness of heart, or the going out of ourselves, that we 
would recommend pictures; but, among other advantages, 
this also, of reminding us of our duties, would doubtless be 
one; and if reminded with charity, the elfeet, though per- 
haps small in most instances, would still be something. We 
have read of a Catholic money-lender, who when he was 
going to cheat a customer always drew a veil over the 
portrait of his favorite saint. Here was a favorite vice, far 
more influential that the favorite saint; and vet we are of 
opinion that the money-lender was better for the saint than 
he would have been without him. It left him faith in 
something; he was better for it in the intervals; he would | 





His wife is generally an indolent’ nonentity, who is too || have treated his daughter the better for it, or his servant, | 
|| or his dog. There was a bit of heaven in his room,—a sun- | 


, beam to shine into a corner of his heart,—however he may 
have shut the window against it when heaven was not to 
look on. 

| The companionship of anything greater or better than 

' ourselves must do us good, unless we are destitute of all 
modesty or patience. And a picture isa companion, and 
the next thing to the presence of what it represents. We 
may live in the thick of a city, for instance, and can seldom 
go out and “ feed” ourselves 

With pleasure of the breathing fields ; 

but we can put up a picture of the fields before us, and as 
we get used to it we shall find it the next thing to seeing 
the fields at a distance. For every picture is a kind of win- 

dow, which supplies us with a fine sight; and many a 

thick, unpiereed wall thus Jets us into the studies of the 

greatest men, and the most beautiful scenes of nature. By 
living with pictures we learn to “ read ” them,—to see into 
every nook and corner of a landscape, and every feature of 
the mind; and it is impossible to be in the habit of these 
perusals, or even of being vaguely conscious of the presence 
of the good and beautiful, and considering them as belong- 
ing to us, or forming a part of our common-places, without 
being, at the very least, less subject to the disadvantages 
arising from having no such thoughts at all. 

And itis so easy to square the picture to one’s aspira- 

For, 

as to resolving to have no picture at all in one’s room, 


tions, or professions, or the powers of one’s pocket. 


unless we could have it costly, and finely painted, and fine- 
ly framed, that would be a mistake so vulgar, that we 
trust no reader of any decent publication now-a-days could 
fall into it. The greatest knave or simpleton in the land, 
provided he is rich, can procure one of the finest paintings 
in the world to-morrow, and know nothing about it when 
he has got it; but to feel the beauties of a work of art, or 
to be capable of being led to feel them, isa gift which often 
falls to the lot of the poorest; and this is what Raphael or 
Titian desired in those who looked at their pictures. All the 
rest is taking the clothes for the man. Now it so happens 
that the cheapest engravings, though they cannot come up 
to the merits of the originals, often contain no mean portion | 
or shadow of them ; and when we speak of putting pictures 
in the child’s 
sense, meaning any kind of graphie representation, oil, 
And any 
one of these is worth putting up in your room, provided | 


up ina room, we use the word ™ picture” 


water-color, copper-plate drawing, or wood-cut. 
you have mind enough to geta pleasure from it. Even a 
frame is not necessary, if you cannot afford it. Better put | 
up a rough, varnished engraving, than none at all,—or pin, | 
or stick up, any engraving whatsoever, at the hazard of its 
You will keep it as clean as you 
ean, and for as long a time; and as for the rest, it is better to 


crowing never so dirty. 


have a good memorandum before you, and get a fresh one 

when you are able, than to have none at all, or even to 

keep it clean in a portfolio. How should you like to keep 

your own heart in a portfolio, or lock your friend up in 

another room? We are no friends to portfolios, except 

where they contain more prints than can be hung up. The | 
Leigh Hunt. 


more, in that case, the better. 


OLD BACHELORS, 

The bachelor, in nine cases out of ten, is one, and remains 
one, not because he has been procrastinating with marriage, 
and postponing the happy day until it can never arrive, but 
because he has been too eager in his efforts to cast off his 
bachelorship. He is a bachelor, not because he delayed his 


because 


offers too long, but he has made twenty that never 
were accepted. ‘ 
Wio does not perfectly well understand that every 
bachelor of fifty has been judiciously refused at least five 
times! Instead of supposing that he never made an offer of 


his hand, suppose with great truth that he has made a 


goose of himself altogether. 


He has seen a fascinater of seventeen, an enchantress of | 


twenty, an angel of twenty4hree, a goddess under thirty, | 


and a divinity, fat, fair, and something else ;—and to each 


has he opened his mouth almost as soon as he opened his 


‘s. He ee ’ - : it 6 ° 
eyes. He modestly assumed, in every case, that there was 


a heart to let for a single centleman, furnished: and of 


course he bad a decided “ No” from the lady's lips, which 
was equivalent to the door being slammed in his face, and 
a glance of scorn froma pair of eyes over which the fair 
lids immediately dropped in disdain, which was equivalent 


10 the blinds being drawn down. | 
No, no: never conclude that the old bachelor has been a || 

procrastinator. It were a culpable excess of charity to 

regard him as a waiter upon Providence, a hanger-on upon 





‘ and sadden a husband whom ehe ad 


the skirts of life, a loiterer by the wayside, content to wai! 
and be picked up by the compassionate. 

Call him an offshoot of antiquity, a mateless nonentity, 
one of the odds-and-ends of humanity, the fossil remains of 
an animal happily extinct, part of a lot knocked down at 
the fall of Nineveh, a piece of mortal stuff thrown aside as 
of no use when mortality was fashioned, a scrap of wast 
elay set walking, a chip of the fag-end of the ark; 
all this, and in most instances it will be gross flattery. 

Depend upon it, the case generally is, as it has just been 
stated. It is not that he has never had the courage to" pop” 
the question—it is, that he never had the mingled wit and 


say 


modesty to“ pop” it properly. 





ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


THE HUNGARIAN LOVERS. 
Counts Hadick and Ameady, both belonging to old 
families of Hungary, were on terms of intimate friendship, 


which their long and important services had cemented, 
They resolved to superadd the stronger ties of relati nship 
by uniting their children, who were then of about the same 
age. Theodore Hadick, the sole heir to his illustrious house, 
was, therefore, brought up with young Constance, who 
from her childhood displayed as much beauty as goodness, 
At the age of fifteen the feelings of those two young persons 
were already what they were to be throughout their lives, 
The estates of the two magnates were in the same neigh- 
borhood. Constance, in attending the lessons of her young 
friend, easily learned all those exercises which develop the 
graces without detriment to beauty. They had also the 
same passion for music—a passion natural to the Hunga- 
rians. Throughout the country they were extolled as pat- 
terns of virtue ; already did their parents think of fixing the 
period of their marriage, when war broke out. 

The laws of Hungary, as you are aware, oblige every 
noble to combat in person in the defence of his native land ; 
and at critical junctures, when the whole nation arises, the 
magnates with their banners march at the head of their 
vassals. Count Hadick, with due regard to the honor of his 
pe- 
rations. Young Constance beheld with courage the prepara- 


house, wished his son to take a part in the impending « 


tions for the departure of her friend, whose absence th 
chances of war might render a very long, 


and perhaps an 
eternal one. 

The day before the departure the betrothing took place 
and it was with the certainty of possessing the hand ot 
Constance that the young count set out, at the head of his 
vassals, to join the Hungarian army at Pesth. The issue of 
that war is well known. The Hungarians sustained in it 
their reputation of valor. Theodore, for several actions of 
éclat, obtained the cross of Maria Theresa, one of the most 
honorable military distinetions. 

But whilst the youth was winning these laurels, Constance: 
Attacked 
small-pox, she long lingered between life and death. At 


was suffering from a cruel disease. with the 
length she recovered, but the efforts of her physicians could 
not save her charming face from havoe—it became almost 
hideous. She was not permitted to see herself in a mirror 
before her complete convalescence. On beholding herself, 
she was seized with despair, and, persuaded that ‘Theodore 
could love her no more, she wished for death. In vain did 


her father and Count Hadick strive to comfort her: harassed 


xno longer worthy of her futur, she 


by the dread of bein 
rejected all consolation, and was rapidly withering. 
She was in this melancholy condition when one morn- 
ing a servant, who had accompanied Theodore de Hadick 
to the army, hastily entered the apartment in which she 
was with her father, and announced that his young master 
was following him. He was soon heard advancing and erv- 
ing, Constance, where art thou ?” 

On hearing this beloved voice, the poor girl had not 
face 


hands and her handkerchief and implored her lover not to 


courage enough to flee: she covered her with her 


look at her. “ Her beauty was gone,” she said, “ and she had 
now but her heart to offer him.” Theodore begged her to 
look at him, observing that it mattered not whether she 
were more or less handsome, since he could no long 
her. She looked at he shot he 


received having dest "\ ed his sight. 


him was blind: a had 


They were soon after married, and never, perhaps, did 
The 
countess conducts her husband everywhere, without quil- 


shes 


a couple, so worthy of being happy, prove more s 


ting him fora single She lay on him the 


most affectionate attentions, and if vou always 


moment. 
see her with 
show her disfigure d fea- 
! the loss 


remar} he 
T ? 
unt Hadiek 


a vel, it isnot because she fears t 


tures, but because she dre ads some s upon 
of her beauty which may be overheard by | 


Tes 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

A History or tHe Lire or Enwarp tne Brack Prince, and of various 
events connected therewith, which occurred during the reign of Edward 
IH, King of England. By G.P. RK. James, Esq Philadel- 
phia, Carey and Hart. New-York, Wiley and Putnam. 


2 vols. 12mo. 
"The age of chivalry is gone;” no more do knights, 
armed cap-a-pie in glittering mail, ride forth on their cara- 
coling steeds, with lance in rest, surrounded by waving 
banners, and dancing plumes, and clashing arms, to do 
battle for their lady-loves ; no more do they fearlessly seek 
the castle of some truculent giant, to free from his clutches 
some captured maid; no more do they slay dragons in 
their horrid dens, and relieve nations from their human 
tribute. Quarrels about fair ladies are now settled by pis- 
tuls and ten paces; giants are now seen only in the muse- 
ums; and the only dragon now recognized is the apocry- 
phal sea-serpent. But so much the more interesting are 
sketches of the ages and customs which are now so entire- 
ly changed, and “ The history of Edward the Black Prince ” 
is fascinating, both from its intrinsic merits, and from its 
striking contrast to the prosaic peace of our own days. 
The Black Prince was the beau-ideal of chivalry, and his 
eareer is here traced by a picturesque and enthusiastic pen. 
Mr. James was peculiarly fitted for the task which he has 
so well performed. His favorite studies have been the his- 


tory of feudal Europe, and he investigates the testimony of 


the antique chronicles with the careful acuteness of a law- 
yer examining a Chancery case. The famous battle of 
Poitiers is graphically depicted ; the floating Oriflamme, 
the surrender of John of France, and the generous courtesy 
of his vanquisher, all seem to be passing before our eyes. 
We meet, too, with incidents familiar to us through the 
novels of the author, which are thus shown to be, indeed, 
“Truth severe by fairy fiction drest.” 
Jacquerie, the exploits of the Free Companions, the noble 
Captal de Buch, all reappear in these volumes. We rank 
Mr. James much higher as a historian than as a novelist, 


The rising of the 


and it seems indeed as if he adopted the more popular 
form of writing, because it afforded him a more extensive 
audience, and enabled him to communicate to a wider cir- 
cle the result of his study of Froissart and his brother 
chroniclers. No period is richer in scenes of interest and 
picturesque beauty. The invasion of France by the Biack 
Prince gave rise to frequent displays of heroic courage and 
nobility of soul, and Mir. James records them with : 
sympathy. The most inveterate novel reader may safely 
venture upon the work, for it possesses all the interest of a 


romance. How could it be otherwise, when the fascinating 
stvle of the historian of Henri Quatre is applied to portray 
Edward the Black Prince, whose brilliant career so in- 
creased the national glory of England; who was so be- 
loved by his companions, that the gallant Captal de Buch, 
on hearing of his death, abandoned himself entirely to 
despair, and died, refusing to take the nourishment neces- 
sary for his support; and who is represented as “ combin- 
ing in his own person all the nobler qualities, and few of 
the vices which are supposed to have characterized the 
days of knighthood ; brave, yet gentle; skilful, yet mo- 
dest; an affectionate and unvarying friend ; a master easi- 
ly served; a generous adversary, and a Prince at once dig- 
nified and gracious.” 


The reprints of “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” the “ Dudlin 
University ditto,” Miscellany,” for July, 
have been published by Mr. Mason, 102 Broadway, with 


and “ Bentley's 


his usual promptitude and neatness. The last of the three 
is rendered particularly attractive by Mrs. Butler’s (late 
Fanny Kemble) having contributed to it a journal of “A 
Winter's journey to Georgia.” It is curious to contrast it 
with the famous “ Journal.” and to see how the enthusias- 

‘whimsical Miss has been sobered down into the practi- 
eal matronly woman. Her rebukes of the absurd and coarse 
customs which annoy her, and which she justly explains 
as the necessary result of a ygung civilization,” have only 


' 


much reason. Blackwood contains a powerful chapter 
of "Caleb Stukely ;” and “The Dublin University 
tinues Jack Hinton with unabated spirit, and concludes 
n " Maxwell's life of the Dule of 


” 
cone 


its elaborate criticism 


Wellington.” 


The “Young People’s Book” for August, 
by Morton McMichael, Philadelphia, is interesting to Ok 
People also, by its entertaining and 


published 


instructive contents. 
The lines toa lady sleeping over her Bible are very grace- 
ful, and the notes on London, by the “ American in Paris,” 
are free from his usual objectionable peculiarity. No one 


are often rather droad 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Amicus” is informed that the name of the person to whom he alludes was 


omitted in our “ Literary Gossipings ” because we do not think that in- 





discriminate abuse constitutes a critic, that plegiarisms from Dance, 
Tennyson and others, meke « sonnetteer @ port, or that tulgarity of mind 
and conduct qualify any one to have his name included ina list of gentle- 
men.—G. H. allows his pen te riot too luxuriantly among the scenes 
which he risits in his etherial conveyances. His mind is too prolific of 
allusions and suggestions, and the profusion of his foliage enterely hides 
the fruit. 
localities of his visnts, rather thon record the fantastic ideas thry suggest, 
we should be much pleased to hear from him egam —* The Lonely Man™ 
wants poiat ond olject.—“ Cato,” “ F. W" and“ Aletphron 
Sully declined.—* The Passaic” will appear in the hert number 


If he would prune more freely, and describe the interesting 


ere respect- 
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Summer in New-York.—The City is now empty; not 
literally, for it is fuller than the country even yet, and still 
contains three hundred thousand inhabitants, more or less; 
but this is the season when no one is supposed to be in 
town. All who can, transfer themselves into the country, 
some to the crowds of Saratoga, and some to the loneliness 
of a farm-house ; and those who cannot, trv to imagine 
themselves far away. Visits are extinct; knockers are un- 
The de 


even inhabited houses are left uncleaned, to suge 


r-knobs of 
the 


touched ; and bells forget how to ring. 
est 


idea that there is no one at home, and servants are in- 


structed to answer no ring but that of the postman. New- 
York has now no permanent inhabitants ; for every one, 
according to his own account, has either just come to 


town, or is just about leaving it. The very houses would 
migrate if they could; though there is no recorded instance 
of such restlessness since the famous flight through the 
air of the Chapel of Loretto. Whai then can we do, whom 
business compells to remain in town? No one, except he 
"who can hold fire in his hand, by thinking on the frosty 
Caucasus,” can keep cool by thinking of the top of the 
Catskill Mountains, of the shower-bath behind the falling 
sheet of Niagara, or the inside of a white-capped “roller 

on Rockaway beach. We must then play the philosopher, 
and sturdily maintain that we are more comfortable in 
town than we would be out of it. /lere we have always 
not the spec kled shadow of a tree, through which 
but the 
dense, unbroken shelter of solid bricks and mortar, under 
ilere we 
clide over a smooth 


shade 


the sun strikes as through a moth-eaten parasol 


whose protection we can perambulate for miles. 
fear not the ruts of sandy read, but 
Here 


se original moisture 


wooden pavement. we are not suffocated by a 


dry siroeeo, all whi has been absorh- 


ed by the parched plains over which it has passed, but 
are refreshed by a breeze fresh (or rather salt) from the 


ocean. Here we do not labor in vain to find some way of 


passing our time, but cannot find 
wish to do. Lh 


nan ol 


time enough for what we 
re we are not foreed to appease our reading 
l almanac, but are met 


by papers, which “ery aloud and utter 


appetite uy 


at every corner 


their voices m the 


Here, if we wish to ride, we are not at the merey 


high-trotiing farm-horse, but have our choice of 


steeds fre ma hundred stables. Ilere, it we desire s Ciery, 


we are not confined to the fellow-inhabitants of our house 
or hotel, but ean seleet at will from a quarter of a million 
of human beings from all quarters of the globe, and all 
brought within the compass of a square mile. Here, in 
short, we are in the city, and can Jook with pity on the de- 
luded vietims who have betaken themselves to the country. 


Loafe r. 
very unexplainable in its name. The learned derive it from 
the Hebrew word Loph, to wander, to idle, to hang about. 


This is a thing too familiar in its reality, but 


Domestic antiquarians think it akin to inter-/; per, one who 


comes where he has no business, as applied by our Duteh 
ancestors 10 their Yankee visiters. Others derive it from 
Loaf, (like ducus a non lucendo,) because Loafers are often 


without a loaf of bread. Others again make it corruption 
thus: Lowefe 


of Low-fellow, llow, Low-feller, Low-fer, 


Loafer. 


We have 
a friend suffering from the 
the hahit of mak 


agreeable lady of his acquaintance, and on entering het 


just had occasion to condole with 
lhe had 


ng very frequent calls on a very 


Repartee. 
shafis of female wit. 


been in 


“) here I am 
"Oh 

"that comes only every 
will not call again for—a 


parlor one evening he said, “ Well, Miss S- 
again, you see, as regularly as the fever and ague.” 


no,” said she, very demurely, 
ever finds his articles too long, but many think that they 1! ether day.” He 
whole week. 


declares he 


’ 


Bulwer’s plagiarisms from Schiller.— Every one has read 
Zanoni; but while many find fault with its tendency and 
execution, none seem to doubt the originality of the design. 
But the peculiar and striking attributes of the hero seem 
suggested at least by Schiller’s strange tale of " The Appa- 
ritionist.” Bulwer’s Zanoni is there paralleled by a myste- 
rious Armenian or Russian, and to show more plainly the 
coincidences, we Will place the e rresponding passages of 
each author in parallel columns. 


SCHILLER BULWER 





Who he mav be. whence he I cannot vet find anv one who 
came, and whither he goes, are knows aught of his birth-place 
questions ho ene Cah save th parentage or sestate 

I was a boy of seventeen, when A silly old man of « 1V-Sik 
my grandfather informed me of solemnly avers that saw thos 
this wonderful bemeg, whom he same Zanoni seventy vears ago, 
accidentally met at Zamaquasta, (he himself, the narrator, then a 
precisely of the same is be mere boy.) at Milan. Old Ave 
now appears, fF could cite you li declares that Zanoni does not 
witnesses whose names would be see, » dav older than when 
sufficient to convince vou. There they met there. He says that 
ire manv entitled to credit who even then at Milan, an eld man 
can recollect having seen him fhere remembered to We seen 
ilhive ind tflerent quarters of the him SIXty years t ‘ in Sw 
world at the same tir md have } ° 
uf pare tat 

A ss red A pa ] ' { ht 
to have done ei work; 1\ ir ! v panicle 
left a traces; but as if the ! nd deep-set but preres 
had vd themse!] s ont Ny ¢ < 
thir r t ! ond = tha it obser } eyes 
quit tideey whan * ‘ ! sol 
ofa iste ot iat 
rac 

M one ! 1 re } \ som rating 
rarded 1 vst t ‘ t ! that 
vi 1 hang lol " « shrunk tf 1! us 
ot yp ! ‘ ! read our nk f 1 question 
s iw ! ‘ 

1! " tas { if I fate of t Abt le V 
comin > | seyel irs isa { ni w t tit 
with sylplis and s ul lers, I tot 1 \ 1iins 
if any article of t on lay ‘ ' va rand the pla 

Phe | placed self ! ul | pla pretty 

! Spun t's ! vy, and had lost considera 

hed « Hetor } , } Zn ni st ] 1 ome 

ined luck rose | imably won 
Spantard had | md int I rose t i th aon 
n. 

I \ i s As lian \ ry and an 
‘ t lte m . s ud * you 

. 1 tru ov bitsine 1 ' near 
{ iv ‘ u 
rem it } 


The similarity of these passa is tery remarkable, A 
us, and more 


But if 


hasty perusal discovered the might per- 


haps be found on a closer examination. Bulwer be 


mdebted to Sehiller for the coner ption ¢ f his character and 
for some of the details, he has freed himself from the obli- 
eation by the greater artistical skill with which he has 


me paltry 
The 


bilety with which the 


developed the idea, Schiller disgusts us with s« 


yu rling which Bulwer with Letter taste avoids, 


earnest el quuence and mgeniou 


Rngl sh novelist almost persuade us of the j™ ssibility, if 
not reality, of the strange mysteries which he deseribes, 
are also to be credited to hime ilone. Jlis first sketch of 
Zieci is ably interwoven with the later additions; and il 


the unity of the work had not been destr ye i by the intro- 
duction of the ter cenes of the French Revolution, 
Zanoni would be inaster-pir fits author. 

Noses Why is poetry so averse to the nose ? Even Ari- 
osto, with all his leense, dares say nothing more of the 
nasal organ of Aleina than that even envy could find 
nothing to amend init, No one can deny the importance ol 


the feature. What an air of respectability does it impart to 


a man’s countenance, ¢ “yy cially if at he pr thinent and re \, 
bet re 


Murat “ of 


as it is seen going him and taking the lead in all 


like 


! ‘ ¢ 
moniife it is a sa 


dangers, the snow-white plume.” In com- 


ed and tabooed feature, for what greater 


insult than to pud? it? Think, too, if it should be expunged, 
what w wuld become of the makers of handkerchiefs ¢ Well 
might they exclaim, in the words of the hero whose fate 


turned on that important article of pers ial equipment, 
*Gthello’s oceupation’s gone. * But, on the other hand, if 
Desdemona had not had a nose, she would have needed no 
handkerchief. Othello’s jeal would have had no proof, 


and she might still be alive. Truly poetry may well eschew 


the handkerehi f. 


Snakes.-—" Nothing is made in vain,” but the uses of 
have long been a mystery to us, They are so 
no longer, howeve A friend from the West tells us that 


he finds them an excellent substituie for sand-bags, to lay 


rattle-snakes 


at the bottom of the ill-fitting docrs and window-sashes, ta 


exclude the wiad in winter 
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POETRY BY M. E. GILLER. 
ANDANTE EXPRESSIVO. 
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MUSIC BY AUGUSTIN J. MORALES. 
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Thou art gone! this place so dear Has now no charms 
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THOU ART GONE. 
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THE LOVE-LETTER. 

As grains of gold that in the sands 
Of Lydian waters shine, 

The weleome sign of mountain lands 
That veil the silent mine— 

Thus may the river of my thought, 
That glideth now to thee, 

Reveal the wealth,as yet unwroughi, 
Which love has heap’d in me! 

So strove I to enrich the seroll 
To thy dear hands consign'd; 

I thought to leave the lavish soul 
No golden wish behind ! 

Ah, fool! to think an hour could drain 
What life can scarce explore 

Enough, if, guided by the grain, 
Thy heart should seek the ore !- 


Stvpy.—Study has something cloudy and melancholy in || 


~Bulwer. 


it, which spoils that natural cheerfulness, and deprives a 
man of that readiness of wit and freedom of faney which 


are required towards a polite conversation. Meditation has || 
still worse effects in civil society, wherefore take care 


that 


you lose not by it with your friends what you think to gain | 
with yourself. - 


~St. Evremond’s Letters. 





mouth and nose both officiate 


Cuvurcu music.—The following rules for singing church 
music, though written for the benefit of eastern choirs, will 
apply equally well to many in this meridian: 


Let the principal female performer keep about half a 
note ahead of the rest of the choir. It will show that she 
is always up to the chalk, and means to get through with 
her work as soon as any of them. 

A man who sings in chureh should always in so doing 
make a noise as loud as common thunder, and not bury his 
talents in a napkin; the more of a good thing the better. 

If he sings tenor, he should always sing through his nose 
as well as his mouth ; takes the wind in at both pas- 
sages, and why not send it out at both ? 

The nasal twang is so much the better, because 
sembles the hautboy-stop on the organ. 

Besides, it is doing equal and exact justice to make the 


he 


it re- 


at the same time. 
let him sing it with a vengeance. Let 
ull the audience think he is capable of 
It will give them an exalted 
opinion of the compass of his voice. If he cannot sing right, 
let him sing wrong. It will show that he means to perform 
all that he agreed to, and, at all events, that he puts his 
shoulder to the work. 

He should never trouble himself about pronouncing the 


If he sings bass, 
him “ sound down” 


singing “ bass to thunder.” 





| words of the psalm or hymn distinetly, for the whole con- 


gregation have the words before 
themselves; 
ticulated distinctly or not. 


only so, who can pronounce words with his nose ? 


them, and can read tor 
what care they then whether a syllable is ar- 
" Words are but wind,” 


and not 


But if a singer chooses to pronounce the words, he should 
do it with a flourish and a sort of whirlwind in his mouth. 


In this manner they become magnified, cireumy: 
beautifully confused ; 
will all get into perfect order 


travelled once round the meeting-house. 


there is no danger in all this, 


Ived and 


for they 


again by the time they have 


An observer of these simple rules will vastly improve 


our church music, notwithstanding what the Handel and 


Haydn Society may say to the contrary. 


A maa 


BiusHINe. 


—There was a faint blush came up in her face 


not like the blush of agitation, indeed, but that sort of a 
den transient glow which comes over a cheek unhackneyed 


to any strong sensations upon even a slight emotion. There 
are few people in the world more to be pitied than women 


who have lost the power of blushing. 
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